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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CATHEDRAL 
CHOIRS. 

At a time like the present, when the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church has become an accomplished 
fact, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to 
have their attention drawn to some particulars in 
the working of the Church of England which are a 
source of weakness to that Church, and which may, 
if not attended to, be the means of bringing it down 
to the position now held by the Church of the sister 
Isle. 

It is obviously no part of our duty to consider 
whether a reduction in the clerical staff would be 
conducive to extra efficiency, or whether the aboli- 
tion of the office of Dean would improve the disci- 
pline of Cathedral Chapters. Such subjects are 
entirely beside our mark. What we propose to do 
is to endeavour to bring before the public such of 
those abuses in the management of Cathedral Choirs 
as have been for some time the common talk, and at 
the same time to offer some suggestions for the con- 
sideration of such members of the governing bodies 
in our churches, as may think with us that a reforma- 
tion is not altogether impossible, providing it is 
set about with an honest intention of carrying it 
through. 

It is, we suppose, unnecessary to prove that abuses 
do exist in the celebration of divine worship in 
cathedrals ; for if the constant appearance of letters 
in the daily journals complaining of such things 
carry no conviction, it is only necessary to enter one 
of these places of worship during service, and notice 
the perfunctory way the work is gone through by 
clergy and singers alike, from the Dean, who seems 
to avoid any appearance of being engaged in an act 
of worship, to the junior chorister, who counts his 
marbles, or engages in a surreptitious conversation 
on his fingers with his friends opposite. Under such 
circumstances, it would be ridiculous to look for any- 
thing like devotion on the part of the congregation. 
A multitude in a church is like a multitude any- 
where else, easily swayed to one side or the other. 
The ministers of religion being unmoved, the con- 
gregation is naturally stolid. Nor is the class of 
music usually performed in these places at all likely 
to make up for the want of warmth in those who 
minister. A service like Gibbons, which constantly 
presents to the untutored mind the effect of some 
one of the choir having made a false lead, and the 
remainder rushing after him pell-mell, cannot imbue 
an ordinary congregation with feelings of devotion. 
Nor, if we know anything of the matter, do we think 
that the lugubrious settings of Child, Batten, Bevin 
and others, are of much avail in adding force to the 
inculcation of the principles of truth. Neither is 
the performance of these services so faultless as to 
supply the deficiency. Our charge, then, against 
the authorities mainly resolves itself into one of 
apathy and indifference to the due and effective per- 
formance of divine worship, as exhibited in the use 
of a selection of music unsuited to the requirements 
of the present time ; and the toleration of a style of 
performance which has become a bye-word and a 



reproach, and which, if indulged in to the same 
extent on the boards of a concert-room or the stage 
of a theatre, would receive convincing marks of 
disapprobation. 

Numerous other examples of this indifference, on 
the part of the authorities, to the interests of their 
Church, might be cited in proof of our assertion ; 
as, for example, the appointing for personal reasons, 
apart from their fitness, of Precentors, who are either 
absolutely ignorant of, or only slightly acquainted 
with, the theory and practice of music. Minor 
canons without voices or the lightest ear, whose 
intoning is consequently a most painful infliction ; 
Organists who cannot play, and Choirmasters who 
cannot teach. Add to these Singers who cannot 
sing, and you have as striking examples of gross 
mismanagement as can be conceived. Is it to be 
supposed for a moment that the individual members 
of these chapters select their domestics on the same 
principle, or rather want of principle ? And yet, if 
they consider it necessary to display care in the 
choice of a domestic servant, how much more essen- 
tial is it that the servants of the Church should be 
selected with the utmost care and discrimination ; 
for, it must be remembered, that the money paid 
away in salaries to these servants of the Church, is 
no less sacred than the offerings which are each week 
placed upon God's altar, and the same necessity 
exists for the careful dispensation of the ancient 
endowment as the offerings of yesterday. In brief, 
the old adage, " It is easy to be charitable with other 
people's money," has been constantly exemplified by 
these gentlemen, who, forgetting they were in the 
position of stewards or trustees to a higher power, 
did not scruple to give away life appointments to 
their friends or relations, without the slightest 
thought as to whether they were fitted for the 
post. Thus did the Church suffer detriment. It is 
hardly necessary for us to speak of the degrading 
and unseemly scrambles which have in times past 
taken place over some unexpected booty; or the 
unblushing coolness with which post after post has 
been appropriated and added to an already existing 
plurality of sinecures, except to mention that it is in 
our experience, that some of those who have exhi- 
bited these traits in their highest form, have loudly 
protested against lay clerks holding two appoint- 
ments which possibly might clash together. 

Many other instances might be recorded of the 
clerical capacity for looking after its own interests ; 
but we have already stated enough for our purpose, 
and there can be no doubt that a different spirit 
is now springing up, which many will not fail 
to attribute to the fact of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners haviDg taken away all chance of cathedral 
dignitaries adding to their incomes. However this 
may be, the fact is indubitable that an improvement 
is showing itself every day. 

It is this conviction which has emboldened us to 
speak so unreservedly upon these points ; and it is 
this conviction which leads us to hope that the few 
suggestions we have to offer may be the means of 
initiating a new and better system. 

It is no secret that the most effective and devo- 
tional services are not to be heard in our largely 
endowed cathedrals, and the cause is almost equally 
well known. In the parish and district churches 
which have become famous on account of the hearty 
yet artistic rendering of the beautiful services of our 
Church, we generally find an unselfish priesthood, a 
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carefully chosen and well balanced executive — each 
person having his duties clearly denned — and a 
strict discipline thoroughly maintained. The result 
is perfect order. In the other case all this is re- 
versed. The Dean, perhaps, knows nothing about 
music, and frequently cares as little. But, instead 
of taking counsel with his organist, he takes another 
clergyman as ignorant as himself, and places him over 
the organist and choir with the title of Precentor. 
Here, then, we have a fruitful source of discord. If 
the organist be a conscientious man. he will strive 
hard to make things go straight ; but having no 
real power, what can he do ? Should he have occa 
sion to complain of the members of the choir, he 
only gains their ill-will and determined opposition to 
all his desires ; whilst, if he keep his own counsel, 
he probably has to view with pain the ill-concealed 
mirth provoked by the blundering attempts of the 
Precentor to set things right. There remains, then, 
for him but two alternatives ; either to tolerate 
matters as they are, and proclaim aloud his inability 
to interfere — a course adopted by half the cathedral 
organists in England ; or — which is far more straight- 
forward and manly — at once resign a post in which 
there is no honour and but little profit. As for the 
choirmen, they have every incentive to either shirk 
their work or do it badly ; first, by being (along with 
the organist), shamefully underpaid, and then, by the 
inability of their clerical head, to distinguish who is 
right or who is wrong. In the former case, it 
is not unusual to find a lay clerk getting the 
whole of the week's duty performed by an inferior 
deputy, whilst he attends his pupils, whose lessons 
pay him far better than his church appointment 
does. And so the Church suffers. The chorister, 
like his elder brother, the lay clerk, receives a 
miserable pittance, and what is worse, an education 
which would disgrace a national school ; the result 
of which is that the sons of people of an inferior 
station alone offer themselves, and the whole tone of 
the choir becomes lowered. 

That all these evils may be thoroughly eradicated 
we fully believe; and to this end we beg leave 
to offer the following suggestions, which are the 
result of some experience. To begin with. Let the 
Dean, if he consider it absolutely essential that 
there should be a Precentor, take the appointment 
himself (there is already a precedent for this), and 
let him make out the music-list in conjunction with 
his organist. He then becomes responsible for the 
appropriateness of the words, the organist for the 
music. But the responsibility of the organist should 
not rest here. He should be equally accountable for 
the manner of performance ; and, on the other 
hand, he should be entire master of his choir. If 
he have the responsibility, he should also have power, 
and the support of the Dean should never be wanting. 
All this pre -supposes that the organist has been 
carefully chosen — that his musical abilities are of a 
high order ; his playing good and solid ; his talent 
as a choirmaster satisfactory; his social position and 
character high. This, in its turn, pre-supposes the 
salary to be sufficiently high to induce a man of this 
class to give his whole and undivided attention to 
his church work ; and when we consider the incomes 
made by musical men in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, it is not too much to say that the salary of 
a cathedral organist should be quite equal to that 
of a canon residentiary. He should also be made a 
member of the chapter. For, as the responsibility 



attached to the directorship of the choral part of the 
service is only second in importance to that of the 
Dean, it would be only natural to expect him to have 
a voice in what might be termed the working com- 
mittee. As for the lay clerks, their salary should 
bear a proportion to that of the higher offices, 
similar to that which it did a century and a half ago, 
and the principle of life-appointments should he 
abolished. This should apply to the organist as well 
as the choir. As soon as a man has been chosen to 
fill a vacancy, he should be appointed for a year on 
probation. After which (in addition to his salary) 
there should be a certain proportion of his income 
kept back to form a superannuation fund, to be 
forfeited in case of a dismissal for bad conduct; 
whilst, on the other hand, the chapter should keep 
the forfeited sums apart, for the purpose of adding 
something to the funds of those who have exhibited 
extra zeal in their work. The choristers should 
reside within the precincts with a clergyman, to 
whom should be entrusted their education. Thus, 
the home influences, which sometimes run so 
counter to the principles inculcated in church, and 
occasionally exercise a pernicious effect upon a 
whole choir of boys, would be reduced to a minimum. 
And, lastly, there should be a more frequent personal 
communication between the clerical and lay servants 
of the church. If the lay clerks are paid at the 
same rate, and treated much in the same way as an 
unskilled labourer, is it a matter for astonishment if 
they be somewhat rough and uncouth in manner ? A 
man will always catch something of the tone of 
those with whom he is most constantly brought in 
contact. Therefore, we repeat, that if it be desired 
that he should act as a gentleman, first of all give 
him a salary that is a competence, and then treat 
him as an equal until you find him irreclaimable, 
when it would be an advantage to the remainder of 
the staff to get rid of him at once. 

Under any circumstances, however, something 
should be done to remove the stigma that now rests 
upon Cathedral Choirs. The apathy of the clergy, 
the inefficiency of the organists and lay clerks, the 
dry antiquated character of the music, and the utterly 
lifeless tone of the whole performance, renders a 
Cathedral service — whether viewed in comparison 
with that of an advanced district church or apart by 
itself— a matter of disgust to the earnest Christian 
and a scandal to the whole nation. 

(We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to a 
notice in another part of our paper of Mr. Pullen's 
pamphlet on "The real work of a Cathedral, and why it is 
not done" which came to hand after the above article was 
written.) — Ed. Mus. Times. 



MOZART'S "DON GIOVANNI." 

A FABULOUS EVENT WHICH OCCURRED TO A TRAVEL- 
LING ENTHUSIAST. 
(From the German of Hoffmann.) 

By Sabilla Novello. 

The loud ringing of a bell, a piercing cry of " The 
theatre is going to begin !" aroused me from the 
sweet sleep into which I had sunk. Basses grumble 
— a drum beats — a trumpet sounds — a shrill A held 
on by the hautboy — violins are tuned — I rub my 
eyes. Can it be that the ever-watchful Satan, 

while I am slightly overpowered ? No, I am 

still in the room of the hotel, where, last evening, 
I rested my half-dislocated bones. Just above my 
head hangs the stately tassel of the bell-rope. I pull 



